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where Bishop Hooper was martyred for the 
truth’s sake, ‘not accepting deliverance ;” 
and sometimes, also, the aucient Friends’ 
Meeting House from whose quaint gallery 
George Fox andWilliam Penn have preached. 

My readers may first fancy themselves 


| standing in the busy Southgate street, facing 
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For Friends’ Review. 


SHINING LIGHTS. NO. 1. 
| 
BY FREDERICK SESSIONS, GLOUCESTER, ENG. | 


| thoroughfares meet. 


| Schools.” 


towards the Cross where our four principal 
On our left is one of 
those roomy old houses,—frequent in most 


of the country towns of this kingdom—four 
storied, with each story projecting over 
| the front of the lower one, timber framed, 


and with three gables having ornamented 
barge-boards and finials. The house is now 
a wine and spirit vault. It was formerly 
the residence of ‘the father of Sunday 
He was not born in it, but it 
was here he laid and carried out his plans 
for handing the “water of life’’ freely to 
the poor little waifs and strays of the street. 
What a contrast to the use it is now put to, 


4 seeing the water of death is now being 


sold to whoever will buy! 

Nearly opposite to us ig a butcher’s shop, 
and in the upper chamber of the house, 
Raikes established his second school—the 


one which was looked upon as under his 


special care. His first was commenced in a 
lower part of the town, and in both cases, 


and in all subsequent ones, he paid one sbil- 


ling an afternoon to certain old dames for 


‘looking after the children whom he might 


send to them. Adjoining the shop, or with 
only a narrow street between them, is the 


church of St. Mary de Crypt, in the grave- 
I venture to offer the following account| yard of which Raikes lies buried. <A few 
of some localities of my native city,—| months ago, at the Anniversary of the 
for it happens that I am “a citizen of no| Adult Bible Class, held on our own meeting- 
mean city” in the religious bistory of) house premises, there was introduced to us 
England. American Friends sometimes an old woman, over eighty years of age, who 
visit us, and it has frequently been, and | was a little girl when be died, and who, be- 
May be again, one of my pleasures to| ing one of his scholars, was present at bis 
take them to see the home of Robert| funeral. She told us how she remembered 
Raikes, the founder of Bible Echools :| his coming among them, when the service 
the birth-place of George Whitefield, the at his parish church was over, to say a 
celebrated revivalist preacher; the spot! kindly word to bis boys and girls, and we 
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‘hell, rather than any other place.’”’ His 
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can well believe that it would be hard to 
forget his tall and somewhat portly figure, 
clad in blue coat with high collar and but- 
toned over his chest, his white wig and 
smoothly shaven face, his drab breeches and 
white stockings. She told us, too,’ how well 
she remembered standing with the other 
children at his open grave, listening to the 
burial service, and how at the close of the 
ceremonies each had a sbilling and a cake 
given them for their good behavior. This 
year is the centenary of tke foundation of 
Sunday Schools. This venerable woman is 
one of the remaining links between the pres- 
ent and that era of the past. During the 
Centenary, Gloucester will be alive with 
visitors come to do honor to him who gave 
the first impulse to that ever-expanding sys- 
tem which has taken such deep root in the 
Christian church, and which has done so 
much to leaven the world with those prin- 
ciples of righteousness through a living 
faith in the Christ of God, of whom the 
Scriptures speak. It will be profitable to 
quote at this point Raikes’ own account. of 
his reasons for establishing his Sunday 
Schools. “The beginning of this scheme 
was entirely owing to accident,” he says; 
should he not have said ‘was thus providen.- | 
tially ordered ?’”—Some business leading me | 
one morning into the suburbs of the city, | 
where the lowest of the people (who were 
principally employed in the pin manufac- 
tory*) chiefly reside, I was struck with con- 
cern at seeing a group of children wretch- 
edly ragged, at play in the streets. I asked 
an inhabitant whether these children be- 
longed to that part of the town, and lamented 
their misery and idleness. ‘ Ah, sir,’ said 
the woman to whom I was speaking, ‘could 
you visit this part of the town on a Sunday | 
you would be shocked indeed; for then the 
street is filled with these wretches, who, re- | 
leased that day from employment, spend their 
timein noise and riot, playing at ‘‘chuck,”’and 
cursing and swearing in a manner so horrid | 
as to convey to any serious mind an idea of 


feelings of pity once aroused he soon found | 
some women willing to receive the children 
into their houses, and give them some little 
instruction, for a small stipend, in the Bible | 
and Church of England Catechism. To 
what vast proportions his plans have ex- 
panded, there is no need to relate. You, in 
America, are, we understand, a long way 
ahead of usin your dovelopment of them; 
but, looking at the universality of their in- 
fluence, and remembering what a short time 
a century is for the growth of new systems, 
we may well exclaim, “ what hath God| 








*The manufacture of pins is no longer carried on in Glou- | 
cester. / 


———— 
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wrought!” And when we reflect that the 
magnificent results are due to the instro. 
mentality of tens of thousands of individual 
workers, who are often somewhat disheart. 
ened by their own seemingly small success 
we can but say how true it is that every 
action of love towards our fellow-creatures 
done for Christ’s sake, gives a definite im. 
pulse to the onward, upward movement of 
the world. 
‘«‘ Thy soul must o’erflow, if thou 
Another’s soul wouldst reach ; 
It needs the overflow cf heart 
To give the lips full speech, 
Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed ; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 

In the church of St. Mary de Crypt not 
only was preached the funeral sermon of 
Raikes, as his epitaph says, Anno, Salutis, 
1811; Matis sux, 75; i. e., “in the Year 
of our salvation, 1811; of his age, 75,”—but 
in the same church was also preached in 
1736 the ordination sermon of one then ad- 
mitted to priests’ orders in the Church of 
England, and who, by the usage of that 
sect, was thenceforth entitled to be called 
“Rev.” George Whitefield, M.A. At the 
close of this memorable sermon a report was 
carried to the Bishop of the Diocese that 
Whitefield had driven forty of his hearers 
mad; such extraordinary power, even at 
the very outset of his ministry, accompanied 
his utterances in the name of the Lord. 
The Bishop is said to have expressed his 
wish that each of his subordinate clergy 
would go and preach with like effect,—a 
wish that we may well echo in regard to the 
ministry in our own Society, if by “ mad- 
ness’’ is meant such a being beside one’s self 
as Paul was accused of, and which involves 
a burning desire to confess our salvation 
fully, and to cleave to Christ with our 
whole hearts, everywhere and at all times. 
Adjoining the church is an old-fashioned 
stone building, with buttressed walls, and 
gothic doorway surmounted with armorial 
bearings. This is the grammar school in 
which Whitefield received the rudiments of 
learned education. Within my own recol- 
lection the interior was wainscoted with 
oak, black with time-stains, and the raised 
benches and desks were still there, where 
many generations of former citizens had 
scratched and carved their names at such 
times as they could escape the vigilance of 
the periwigged schoolmaster. 

A few hundred yards higher up the street 
may be seen the modernized facade of that 
ancient hostlery, “The Bell” where White 
field was born. A famous hostlery it was 
when kept by Mistress Whitefield, and fre- 
quented by the travelers of more than @ cen- 
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tury and a half ago. Those were the times 
when people could only pass from city to 
city in rumbling old post-chaises, built for 
strength rather than speed, or on horseback 
in companies of twos and threes, and often 
attended by servants armed to the teeth 
against the very probable attack of. bigh- 
waymen. Glimpses of the roads and their 
dangers of those “ good old days,” may be 
had by readers of the lives of our Early 
Friends, such as Robert Barclay and Thos. 
Ellwood. No doubt much of the improve- 
ment of modern times is merely material, 
due to railways, telegraphs, steam printing 
presses and mechanieal appliances in gene- 
ral, and yet there has been unquestionably 
an enormous advance in the religious and 
spiritual experience of the world, and it was 
in the dawn of the revival that Whitefield 
and the Wesleys had a chief share in calling 
men to “ the true light that now shineth.” 
It has ever been the case that periods of 
great intellectual upheaval have been con- 
temporaneous with those of great and wide- 
spread stirrings of the soul. The world’s 
progress goes ever upon the double lines of 
inward and outward reformation. The 
darkest days of the church are always those 
when the civilization and mental culture of 
the masses are at the lowest ebb. George 
Whitefield was, with John and Charles 
Wesley, the chief instrument in the awaken- 
ing of the 18th century, and though he had 
no organizing abilities and so founded no 
society to gather up and consolidate his visi- 
ble successes, his labors are imperishable, 
and there are multitudes around God’s throne 
to-day who were brought to Christ through 
his instrumentality. One of his biographers 
attributes his wonderful power among the 
people to (1st,) his aggressiveness. ‘ He 
did not sit tamely by his fireside,like a cat 
on a rainy day, mourning over the wicked- 
ness of the land. He went forth to beard 
the devil in his high places. He attacked 
sin and wickedness face to face and gave 
them no peace. ‘He dived into holes and 
corners after sinners. He hunted out igno- 
rance and vice wherever they could be 
found.” In these respects he was like 
George Fox and his contemporaries, and 
wholly unlike those of their professed suc- 
cessors who seem to look upon Christian 
activity with disfavor, and regard the regu- 
lar attendance of silent meetings as the 
acme of a religious profession! (2ndly) 
“He preached a singularly pure gospel.” 
(3dly) His style of preaching was “lucid and 
simple,” bold and direct, and he had great 
powers of description and (4thly) he was 


so readily won his way among all classes, 
and this, Friends above all other preachers 
will do well to note; “ His actions in the 
pulpit were curiously graceful and fascina- 
ting, and his voice was under perfect con- 
trol.” Let us remember that if we want 
to win the consent of a man’s understand- 
ing and soul to the truth of God which we 
are uttering, he must be made to forget the 
messenger in the message, and that we can 
never do effectually so long as we indulge 
in mannerisms, false intonations, extrava- 
gances, or slothful, droning monotones. 
No man would consent to be a slovenly 
speaker who was ‘‘tremendously in earnest.” 
[To be concluded. ]} 


WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE, AND 
HIS HOME. 


The foremost Saxon-speaking man on the 
globe to-day is William Ewart Gladstone. 
No other living man, unless it be Bismarck, 
is so impressing himself on the affairs of the 
civilized world. With a great brain in a 
great body (and a great heart to boot) the 
wood-chopper of Hawarden is not only 
‘‘ lifting up his axe upon great trees,” but is 
felling to the earth a powerful party and the 
leader who was perched on its topmost bough. 

Wm. E. Gladstone was born in Liverpool 
in 1809. His sturdy fatber, Sir John Glad- 
stone, was of Scottish parentage, but went to 
Liverpool as a commercial clerk at an early 
age. He prospered and won a seat in Parlia- 
ment, Sir John had a residence near Brechin, 
Scotland, and Dr. M’Cosh has told me that 
when he was settled there, he often met a 
tall handsome youth in his walks, oftea with 
a book in his hand. He soon discovered that 
the thoughtful youth was Sir Jobn’s son 
William, just home from Oxford, where he 
was winning high honors. At twenty-three 
the tall manly fellow was in Parliament as 
the member for Newark. For half a century 
Gladstone has been constantly in the public 
eye; he was never so powerful as he is now, 
and his electioneering campaign in Scotland 
last winter was the greatest oratorical feat of 
these modern times. 

I first heard Mr. Gladstone in the summer 
of 1857. He was then sitting on the “ minis- 
terial benches ”’ of the House of Commons, 
in the rear of genial old Palmerston, and not 
far from the diminutive figure of Earl (then 
Lord Jobn) Russell. Gladstone’s speech 
was short, but polished and graceful. Com- 
ing away I said to a friend, ‘“‘ He reminds 
me of Henry Clay in figure and fascination 
of speech.” In those times he used to speak 


tremendously in earnest, ‘‘ he preached like | for five hours on the Budget with such rare 
a lion,” as a poor uneducated man said of| charms of oratory that the driest statistics 
him. There is also another reason why he| bad the flavor of poetry. When Garibaldi 
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thought of marrying a certain Italian lady it 
was objected that the hero of the red tunic 
had one wife already. ‘Oh, pshaw!”’ said a 
witty Englishman, “let Garibaldi go ahead, 
and get Gladstone to explain it.” 

In 1872, I saw Gladstone for the second 
time; he was then Premier of England, and 
conducting the troublesome negotiations with 
our country on the “ Alabama affair.” He 
had grown broader and stouter in those fif 
teen years. His spacious forehead, broad 
shoulders, majestic walk and sonorous voice 
reminded me then of Webster. Spending a 
pleasant hour with him at his breakfast- 
table, I was immediately impressed with bis 
downright honesty and his devout Christian 
spirit. A more thoroughly conscientious 
man has not figured in English public life 
since John Hampden. 


When I congratulated him on his vigorous | 


health and power of achievement he told me 
that he owed his good health to two or three 
rules well carried out. He carefully avoided 
the sins of the table; he took a great deal of 
muscular exercise with his axe (for he is the 
champion chopper), and he never allowed 
anything to rob him of his sleep. ‘‘ When 
I shut my chamber-door at night,’’ said he, 
“T lock out all cares of state and of every- 
thing else.” He said that only one thing 
had ever kept him awake, and that was one 
evening when at his brother-in-law Lord 
Lyttleton’s place (‘‘ Hagley”) he had begun 
to cut a tree down, and darkness and a storm 
came on. He laid awake in some anxiety 
lest that tree should blow down! 

Mr. Gladstone has played a leading part, of 
late, in religious discussions. His first ap- 
pearance as an author, was his famous High 
Church and Tory work on ‘Church and 
State.”” He has lived to become a Liberal 
leader, and also the leader in dis-establish- 
ing the Episcopal church in freland. Against 
the Papal hierarchy he has lifted up his 
sharp argumentative broad-axe and struck 
cleaving blows. All my readers will recall 
his famous pampblet against ‘‘ Vaticanism ;” 
they will also remember his cordial article 
about America published last year and en- 
titled, ‘‘Our Kin beyond the Sea.” For 
America and Americans he bas a warm and 
hearty sympathy; during our civil war he 
made a mistake of judgment, but it did not 
grow out of any jealousy or ill-will towards 
us. 

Mr. Gladstone is a devout, earnest church- 


man with very cordial relations towards | 


*Dissenters.’’ During the late election 
campaign the Presbyterians and Non-Con- 
formists have supported him with immense 
enthusiasm. They believe in him. I have 
lately republished the incident of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s missing the poor street-sweeper from 


‘before his door. He went to visit him, and 
said the sweeper, “ Mr. Gladstone kneeled 
\down by my bed and made a prayer for me,” 
God send us such statesmen as that, 

Mrs. Gladstone (a daughter of the late Sir 
‘Stephen Glynn of Hawarden Castle) is a 
‘noble and gifted woman. She talked to me 
(about her enterprises of Christian charity 
/with much enthusiasm. One of their sons, 
|Rev. Stephen Gladstone, is the rector of 
|Hawarden, and two others are in Parlig. 
/ment. Hawarden Castle is a fine old tur 
'reted stone structure, built about a century 
ago. It stands on the Dee, six miles from 
the ancient town of Chester. In the spacious 
park about the castle, the great statesman 
loves to regale himself with walks and with 
his axe, as Daniel Webster used to enjoy his 
gun and fishing-rod at ‘“ Marshfield.” A 
green and glorious old age is opening before 
'England’s greatest civilian; and let us hope 
jand pray that it may witness his noblest 
achievements for truth and Cbristian pro. 
gress, for the protection of religious liberty 
‘in the East, for international peace, and for 
the interests of Christ’s cause and kingdom. 
— Theodore L. Cuyler in Christian Weekly. 


me 


ENDS OF COLLEGE EDUCATION * 
BY PLINY EARLE CHASE, LL. D. 





All mental ‘ outdrawing” should also be 
‘an upward drawing; all right education is 


| 


elevating and ennobling. The gradation, 
which begins in the Kindergarten and ends 
in the college, should place at its summit the 
‘highest motives, the highest discipline, and 
| the highest truths. 

Such supremacy cannot be found in any 
“dirt philosophy,” which professes to ex- 
|plain the phenomena of conscious direction 
and control, by gross, material, unconscious 
and subordinate activities; in any agnosti- 
|cism, which attaches such exaggerated im- 
portance to the admitted limitations of 
knowledge, as to doubt the truths which are 
‘most self-evident; in any positivism, which 
| repudiates theological and metaphysical ex- 
|planations, while admitting that its owa 
‘theories are the outgrowth of theology and 
'metaphysics, and while promulgating a new 
| theology and metaphysics of its own; in any 
‘‘mole-eyed science,” which gropes hope 
‘lessly in tke darkness of its own shadow, 
after some dim and counterfeit substitute for 
|truth; in any unguided, ignorant, self-origi- 
nated and self-sustained laws of evolution, 
which develop fountains without source, 
‘ends without purpose, harmonies without 
‘forethought. 1 do not charge any of the 








*Extracts from a paper read before Friends’ Educational 
| Conference, at Haverford College. 
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great teachers of our land witb actually be- 
lievine in such possibilities, but they appear 
to be held by many of their misguided fol- 
lowers; and I think that popular jeaders 
may be justly blamed, if they fail to make 
their teachings so explicit that they cannot 
easily be misunderstood, or if they fail to 
repudiate wrong interpretations of their doe- 
trines, which are widely published and 
widely credited. 

Spiritual and revealed truths are the 
highest of all truths, and for that reason 
they should be grasped even more firmly and | 
surely, they should be taught even more 
boldly, persistently and dogmatically, than 
scientific truths. There has been a time 
when theological dogmatism was pushed to 
an objectionable extreme of bigotry, but in 
our day there is too great a tendency to 
cower, timidly and apologetically, before 
the shameless and groundless dogmatism of 
science. The great fact of the universal de- 
pendence of physical upon spiritual power, 
is not often so fully understood, so clearly 
stated, and so strongly urged, as it should 


Haeckel’s hypothesis is based upon a truth, 
but upon a truth of deeper meaning than its 
its propounder has yet fathomed. It is 


heralded, largely in the interests of skep- 


ticism and of brazen infidelity, but it is 
a two-edged sword, which, in skilful hands, 
may be turned with more deadly conse- 
quence against those who have brandished 
it unwisely, than against those through 
whose impenetrable mail they have vainly 
sought to drive it. There is, indeed, a con- 
sciousness which accompanies every organic 
cell and every material atom, a consciousness 
which attends and executes every design of 
Infinite Wisdom ; but it is not a conscious- 
ness that can be explained, by any philosophy | 
which ignores a Supreme Intelligence and a 
Supreme Providence. 

The identification of knowledge with | 
power, or as the “patched mender” puts | 
it, of kenning with canning, is something 
more than a happy aphorism. In our search 
for causes we are never satisfied to stop at| 
any link of the physical chain; the only | 
“sufficient reason” is found in the require- 
ments of a reasoning being, in the command | 
of an intelligent volition. The ultimate, or| 
“ final ” cause, is a pre-established end, de- | 
sign, or purpose, and in the accomplishment | 
of purposes the so-called natural forces are | 
merely instrumentalities, wielded by the 
directing and regulating will. This is ob-| 
viously the case in all human inventions) 
and contrivances, and no valid philosophical 
or logical reason has ever been given, or 
even hinted at, for thinking that natural 


|ed and, therefore, denominational. 





contrivances are governed by any different 


law. The eye is as surely and as evidently 
made for the purpose of seeing, as the watch 
for the purpose of keeping time. The human 
intellect and will exercise a limited control 
over the same forces which are infinitely 
controlled, by the Divine Intellect and Will, 
so as to be instrumental in producing all the 
harmonies of nature. Infinite Wisdom, and 
only Infinite Wisdom, could exercise the 
universal government which is shown, on 
every hand, to every man who uses his eyes 
and bis ears aright. 

In all teaching the importance of the im- 


| aginative faculties and of high ideals should 


be kept continually in view. If the standard 
which we set up is mere animal perfection, 
we can have little reasonable expectation of 
developing anything more than our animal 


'nature; but if we are brought to know, and 


to understand, that we are made in the image 
of God, our highest ideal will be found in 
our Lord’s command, “‘ ye therefore shall be 
perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect.” 

Every system of college instruction is de- 
fective which fails to inculcate, clearly, con- 
vincingly and permanently, the highest at- 
tainable truth. It can easily be shown 
that the surest and most self-evident of all 
realities are those which involve the exist- 
ence of God, Spirit, Immortality, Duty and 
Free Will. The amount of skepticism which 
prevails on those subjects is not only inex- 
cusable, especially in teachers, but it is also 
a standing opprobrium to everv educational 
institution which fails to implant the seeds 
of fundamental truth, so successfully as to 
secure a vigorous growth in grace and 
knowledge, which cannot be checked or hin- 
dered by any noxious weeds of unbelief. 

All reasoning rests upon the assumption 
of a valid authority for its premises and pro- 
cesses. Such authority can be found in the 
inspiration of the Almighty, which giveth 
us understanding, and it can be found 
nowhere else. If we see that all our own 
clear perceptions of truth and duty are the 
results of divine endowment and divine reve- 
lation, we are prepared to accept the fact 
that similar endowments and similar revela- 
tions, of various degrees, have been given to 
others; but if we have no experimental 
knowledge of the immediate and continual 
guiding presence of the Holy Spirit, we 
have nv reasonable grounds for believing in 
any revelation whatever. 

The highest education is religious; the 
highest religious education is Christian ; the 
highest Christian education is definite, point- 
Perhaps 
some exception may be taken to this last 
assertion, but its truth will become evident 
upon a little reflection. Generalities, how- 
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ever ‘‘glittering,” are necessarily vague ;|stature of perfect manhood; but with all 
great principles can be completely grasped, | their catholicity, their eagerness in seeking 
only after varied applications; universal|and accepting truth, and their heavenward 
truth becomes most useful, under the guise | aspirations, they find no cap-stone for the 
of special truth. There is an undoubted ad-| pyramid of individual faith more precious 
vantage in breaking down the barriers of \than their own; no bond of union between 


bigotry and dogmatism and uncharitableness, 
and in enlarging the field of labor in which 
all the professed followers of our Holy Re- 
deemer can harmoniously work together; 
but the broader our charity, and the briefer 
our creed, the greater becomes the danger of 
accepting a sbibboleth for a signet, a pro- 
fession for a reality. If we would build 
securely, we should build upon the chief 
corner stone; if we would have a saving 
faith, we should look to Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified ; but in order that the building 
may fitly accommodate the occupants, and 
the faith may be sufficient for all emergencies, 
provision should be made, as was taught by 


in the minute details of daily toi] and trial 
and duty, which serve both as the elements 
and as the tests of character. 

The oldest college of our denomination, 
the nearest approach which our longest ex- 


human wisdom and Divine Wisdom more 
immaculate than the immediate priesthood 
of the Son, as manifested through the Spirit 
whom He hath sent. 

Faith in the eternal spiritual presence and 
guidance of redeeming love, heed to the 
continual invitation of Him who is the Way, 
the Truth and the Life, will prepare us for 
the acceptance of all the revelations which 
are suited to our continual needs, whether 
they come in the still, small voice which 
warns us against the personal danger of the 


|moment, or through the inspired utterances 


of seers and apostles, which embody price- 


|less lessons for all the emergencies of mutual 
George Fox and his coadjutors, for guidance | 


duty, that can arise from our relations of 
companionship and sympathy with our fel- 
low-beings. This faith and this acceptance 
are the corner stones of the Society of 
Friends, and they are the only corner stones 
on which we can build an impregnable 


perience has been able to make to the ideal | stronghold against the protean skepticism 


college,is Haverford. The teaching at Haver- 
ford looks to the possibility of being in the 
world, but not of the world, and of a wide 
co-operation, with publicans and sinners, for 
the sake of Him who ate with publicans and 
sinners; with skeptics and infidels, for de- 


of our day. We need, with Penington, to 
meet ‘‘the True Life, the living knowledge, 
the knowledge which is Life ;” we need, not 
merely to believe, but to know. 

Belief and unbelief are easily interchange- 
able, a slight difference in the weight of evi- 


sirable political and philanthropic purposes ; | dence being sufficient to incline the scale to 


with pagans, Jews and Mahometans, for the 
acknowledgment of human responsibility to 
@ universal and eternal Providence ; with all 


either side; belief which is not rooted id 
knowledge is seed sown upon stony ground; 
knowledge, when once gained, is safe against 


men who are “looking unto Jesus,” for the |all the attacks of doubt, and can be lost or 


promotion of a knowledge of the divine mis- 
sion and the all-sufficient atoning sacrifice, of 
Him who died that we might live ; with the 
Society of Friends, for a recognition of the 
continual leading of the Spirit of Truth, and 
of the promise that if we are obedient to 
that leading, He will guide us into all truth. 
Students who are imbued with the spirit 
of this teaching, may believe, with the catho- 
licity of Peter, “that in every nation, he 
that feareth God and worketh righteousness 
is accepted with Him ;” they may welcome, 
in the several households of the church uni- 
versal, such varied presentations of Chris 
tianity as are adapted to the varied disposi- 
tions of individual minds, so that every 
seeker may find access to the fold of the 
Good Shepherd ; they may see, in the suc- 
cessive ascending steps and narrowing plat- 
forms of sympathy which start from the 
broad basis of universal humanity, a wise 
preparation for increasing clearness and | 





breadth of outlook, increasing efficiency of 
work, and increasing growth towards the 





shaken only through forgetfulness. There 
is only one Teacher who can neither deceive 
nor be deceived. The closer we keep to 
Him, the more clearly He will reveal Him- 
self and His will concerning us. Under His 
guidance we may add boldness to meekness, 
confidence to humility, aggressiveness to 
trust, faith to hope, knowledge to teachable- 
ness, zeal to knowledge, manliness to child- 
likeness, worship to thanksgiving, things not 
seen to things which do appear. The ends 
of college education are never reached until 
this blending of the highest motives, the 
highest discipline and the highest truths has 
been accomplished; until physical knowl- 
edge has been enlightened by religious faith, 
and religious faith has become religious 
knowledge ; until it has been shown that all 
the specious sopbisms of unbelief consist 
merely in an array of uncertainties against 
axioms, and of bypotheses against facts; 
until the graduating diploma is a certificate 
of fitness for service, in the warfare which 
the church militant will continue to wage, 


FRIENDS’ 
until ‘the earth shall be full of the knowl- 
edge of the Lord as the waters cover the 
sea.” 


EDDY. 

A strange and beautiful story of a little 
boy that died, of which, in an imperfect ver- 
sion, Mr. Moody makes frequent use in his 
sermons, is told truly by Augusta Moore in 
the Boston Congregationalist. The mother 
of the child, who is yet living, is her friend, 
and did not believe in early religious in- 
struction: ‘‘ She said, ‘ Wait until the child 
is able to understand something of what you 
mean, before you try to get ideas of sin and 
redemption, or of heaven or hell, into its 
mind.’ Her ideas were very firmly fixed, 
and she acted upon them. She did not 
know that Eddy, up to his sixth year, had 
so much as heard of heaven—and the name 
of ‘ Jesus’ he clearly did not know. At the 
age of six he was taken sick; and lying near 
to death, on his bed, with his eyes fixed on 
a corner of the ceiling, he asked: ‘Mamma, 
what country is that I see beyond the high 
mountains?’ The mother replied: ‘There 


are no mountains here, Eddy. You are| 
with your parents in this room at home.’| 
But the boy insisted that he saw a beautiful | 


country, where there were children playing 
and calling to him; but said he, ‘I cannot 
get over the mountains. 
won’t you carry me across?’ 


her child was called away. 
is it, mamma, that I see ?’ he repeated. The 
mother, not knowing what else to say, 
asked, ‘Is it heaven, Eddy ?’ 


carry any meaning to the child's mind; but 


he caught it instantly, and answered: ¢ Yes, | 
Ob, who will carry me over | ; 
'al persons who were confirmed in one or 


it is heaven. 
the mountains, the high mountains.’ The 
distressed parents tried to quiet their little 
one, asking him if he wanted to leave papa 
and mamma, and home. He lay still and 
silent for a time, and they, anxiously watch- 


ing him, hoped that the trouble was past. | 
Eddy had never in| 
all his little life said the dear word ‘mother;’ | 


The trouble was past. 


but suddenly be turned his face to her, and 
with his eyes bright with more than mortal 
-light, and with voice clear and strong as 
when he was well, be said: ‘Mother, 


mother, don’t you be afraid. The strong! 


man has come to carry me over the moun- 
tains.’” Thus 
Standard. 


Tue explorations of Sir Wyvill Thorp. 
son, made during the recent scientific voy- 
age of her majesty’s ship Challenger around 


Mamma, papa, | 
Then the| 
mother wept, for in her heart she felt that, 
‘What country | 


She told me | 
that she did not know tbat the word would | 


Eddy died. — Christian | d 
| otherwise than seems to be my especial 
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the globe, have shown that the average 
depth of the ocean was ubout 2,000 fathoms 
(12,000 feet), and that depths beyond 4,000 
fathoms were very rare. In the deepest 
abysses below 3,500 fathoms the soundings 
revealed an extremely fine reddish clay,appar- 
ently the remains of submarine volcanoes 
and of decomposed organisms.—Journal of 
Science. 


——_—_ +e 


How Att May Preacu.—All are not 
called to vocal preaching in the congrega- 
tions of the people, or to deliver long and 


‘eloquent orations; but there is a kind of 


preaching that is permitted to all men; and 
oftentimes this kind is most effectual. Offices 
of kindness to the bodies and souls of those 
around us; words of encouragement to the 
weak, of instruction to the ignorant, of con- 
solation to the troubled, of brotherly kind- 
ness to all, spoken by the fireside, the way- 
side, or the bedside, hearty devotion to the 
service of religion in our families and closets, 
as well as in the sanctuary; in a word, all 
tokens of earnest, active, self-denying love 
to our fellow-beings, springing from our love 
to God, will form a most impressive sermon, 
a most convincing proof to the world around 
us, that we have been with Jesus. All Chris- 
tians are called on in this way to preach the 
gospel. — Selected. 


a 


Bap Hasits DiscarDED.—There are few 
villages in the land where so little tobacco 
is used as in Oberlin, Ohio. It is doubted 
if twelve habitual smokers can be found 
among the twelve hundred members of the 
two leading churches, but public attention 
was recently called to the increase there of 
the sale of tobacco, and a meeting to take 
counsel in the matter was held. A candid 
and temperate talk on the evils of the habits 
of smoking and chewing was held, and sever- 


the other habit were led to abandon it, and 
the proprietors of two of the five or six stores 


‘that sold tobacco gave up the further sale of 


it, cheerfully and without urging.—WN. FY. 
Tribune. 


ee 


Tue cares devolving upon me not a little 
tend to lead away the mind from that “ re- 
tired, strict and watchful frame,” as I think 
William Penn calls it, which seems to be the 
safest and most profitable state for me as an 
individual, and a soil most conducive to my 
present growth. I may truly say that, 
though I desire not to prescribe for any, 


duty ; yet I believe that an approach to un- 
watchfulness or levity is dangerous, is en- 
snaring. How often have I been unfitted 
thereby for that sweet retirement of mind 
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which seems to be, as it were, the element 
and atmosphere of the tree Friend.—John 
Barclay, 1818. 





THERE are in the United States and Eu- 
rope more than 150 manufactories of India- 
rubber goods These employ from 10,000 
to 15,000 operatives, and consume annually 
about 40,000,000 pounds of raw material. 
The bulk of the crude rubber, and the best 
quality, is brought from Brazil, though con- 
siderable quantities are obtained from Cen- 
tral America, Africa, (especially Madagas- 
car), India, and the islands of Borneo and 
Sumatra. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MO. 24,1880. 


THE adoption of the rule by Canada Yearly 
Meeting that elders, as well as overseers, shall 
be reappointed every three years, is an. import- 
ant change. The functions of Elders, as laid 
down in Scripture, are: 1. A general superin- 
tendence of the spiritual welfare of the flock, 
including the maintenance of a sound order in 
the church, especially at times of worship. This 
was to be done in the loving authority of shep- 
herds, 2. Teachings, public and private, for 
which an elder was to have an aptitude, although 
teaching was not confined to elders or any one 
class. The work of preaching to the uncon- 
verted did not specially belong to the elders, 
rather the government and instruction of the 
church members. '3. They were to visit the sick, 
and pray with them, and were to exercise hospi- 
tality, be examples to the flock, and receive a 
respectful, loving submission and obedience from 
the members. 


Some of the elders labored in the preaching of | 


the word and doctrine, but the preaching was 
chiefly done by the prophets and evangelists, 


who, with all the rest, were subject one to another, | 


so that all service might tend to the highest 
benefit of the whole church. 

If this change of discipline, therefore, shall 
stimulate the Elders to a greater devotion to the 
spiritual welfare of the members, promote better 
teaching in Bible-schools, more wise exhortation 
in public or private, more comely order in meet- 
ings for worship, more bringing into judicious 
exercise the gifts bestowed upon the members, 
and such an administration of discipline that 
each shall be strengthened to be a more con- 
sistent Christian, it will do good. 

But if it only render Elders timid, hesitating, 
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uncertain of their powers or tenure of office—if 
it relax discipline unduly, and loose the bonds of 
a holy order in the congregations, it will fail to 
be a blessing. 

Let it ever be remembered that an elder or 
minister is one who has received spiritual gifts 
from the Lord, and if he is faithful to Him in the 
exercise of them he does not lose them while 
mental and bodily vigor enable him to exercise 
them. 





IN the capture of Arica, Peru, by the Chilians, 
itis stated that the garrison was defeated and 
most of them killed. After each assault the 
Chilians bayoneted the defenders of the forts 
which were carried. In return, Juan Moore, one 
of the Peruvian officers in chief command, before 
receiving his death wound, touched the button 
of a galvanic battery and sprung a mine beneath 
two batteries occupied by Chilians, and destroyed 
400 Chilian soldiers. And this is war, for which 
Christians claim the sanction of the merciful 
Christ! 








THE INFLUENCE OF Jesus. By Phillips Brooks, 
E. P. Dutton & Co. New York. $1.25. 


This book is very interesting, and throws a 
fresh light, in some respects, on the coming and 
life of the Lord Jesus Christ. The four lectures 
it contains were delivered under the Bohlen 
lectureship in 1879. These aim to set forth 
wherein lies the influence of Jesus Christ on 
man, and successively treat of His influence on 
the Moral, Social, Emotional and Intellectual 


| Life of Man. We know that the author holds 


the essential truth that the death of Christ was 
the atonement for the sins of the world, and that 
only through that death is man brought back 
into true relationship to God as his Father, but 
we regret to notice some vagueness on this point, 
and here and there an implication, if not more, 


| that our Lord’s special work was to arouse man 


to the idea of his sonship that was always latent 


'in his soul. ‘ Seek God's righteousness, seek 


to be righteous like Him, with that divine ca- 
pacity ot likeness which is in you as His children, 
and then everything else will follow as it may.” 
And again—“ You are to be like Him by coming 
to that expression of Him which is the true idea 
of your child-life. You are to fulfil the unful- 
filled programme of your own life which is in- 
volved in the fact that you are a child of God.’ 

Is there in man a divine capacity of likeness to 
God, without the entrance into his life of a new 
power ? and is that power from without simply 
necessary in order to awaken him to a true 
knowledge of himself? Is man’s natural state 
to be likened to an accumulation of rubbish and 
earth over a lovely statue, that will be seen im 
all its pristine beauty when that rubbish and dirt 
are removed? This seems to be the idea of our 
author, for he does not appear to look upon the 
new birth, of which our Lord discoursed to Nico- 
demus, as the entrance of a Divine life into his 
soul from above, or, at least does not clearly ex- 
press himself, for he writes, “ It must be a birth 
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from God, restoring in you the first idea of your ex- 
istence that you are His child. You can enter 
into the kingdom of heaven only as, beneath all 
its obscurations and accumulated hindrances, 
that idea is stirred to life, and you are bern at 
once out of the highest heights of God into the 
deepest depths of yourself.” And again, after 
alluding to the fact that throughout the ages, 
everywhere in the world men have sought holi- 
ness, he says this ‘‘is inexplicable if Christianity is 
a new power, a new gift to the faculties of man, 
nay. as it often seems to be stated, a new state of 
faculties in man which he has not possessed be- 
fore. But how entirely explicable, how natural it 
is, if what the incarnation did was to redeem men 
into what was their undestroyed nature and privi- 
lege.” Surely, the earnest seeking after righteous- 
ness and holiness, and the failure to attain it by 
human efforts and schemes, teaches us the hope- 
lessness of man’s condition by nature and 
transgression, and the need of the spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus to set him free from “the law of 
sin and death.” We believe that it was man’s na- 
ture and privilege originally to be a child of God, 
but surely sin has marred that nature so that he 
needs a new birth, a new creation. We do not 
wish to be hypercritical, bit we think there is a 
danger of covering up the meaning and force of 
our Lord’s life and death by such statements as 
those we have quoted. The lecture on the In- 
fluence of Jesus on the Social Life of Man is 
particularly interesting, and the human sympa- 
thy and love of our Lord are clearly shown. 
How continually He brought into the ordinary 
every day life the Divine side, revealing to that 
happy company at the marriage of Cana in Gal- 
ilee, for instance, His sympathy with their pleas- 
ure, in working a miracle forthem. How He 
exalted the individual. ‘‘ The spiritual nature, 
the special humanity of each of them seemed to 
Him. not in any mere fiction, but in simple 
truth to be a beautiful and precious thing.” 

One remark in regard to Christ's love for His 
own special country is weli worth quoting :— 
“ there is something in the quality of His patri- 
otism which is peculiar * * * It is the constant 
predominance of the sonship to God over the 
sonship to David in His consciousness, making 
Him always eager for the land of David, because 
of the interests of God which it enshrined.” 

How intensely joy and sorrow touched our 
Master. He is glad when a man is good be- 
Cause the man’s own life is illuminated, and still 
more because the man glorifies his Father which 
is in heaven. A wickedness wounds him because 
It is a degradation to the man who does it and an 
insult to God, In the Gospel of John, which re- 
veals to us more of the mind of Christ than any 
of the others, we find one word continually re- 
Curring, and that word is truth, and so we feel 
that as this word is distinctly a word of the in- 
tellect, we know this at least about Him—“ that 
He cared for the intellect of man, that He de- 
sired to exercise some influence upon it, that He 
Was not satisfied simply to win man’s affection 
by His kindness, and to govern man's will by 
His authority, but that He also wished to per- 
Suade man’s mind with truth.” 


SH 
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Earty Frienps. By Thomas Kimber. Nich- 
olson & Bro., Richmond, Indiana. 
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copy, 10 cents; 6 copies for 50 cts., and 14 
for $1.00, post-paid. 


This is an essay read before the students of 
Earlham College, and is a clear statement of 
some of the fundamental truths which the Early 
Friends held in common with the orthodox 
churches generally. It is made to appear that 
their faith in God, the Father, in His Son, Jesus 
Christ our Lord, in His miraculous conception, 
birth, life, teachings, sufferings, atoning death, 
resurrection, ascension, glorification, mediation, 
and sending forth of the Holy Spirit, was distinct 
and profound. They were equally emphatic in 
holding the fallen state of man, his need of re- 
generation by the power of the Spirit through 
faith in Christ; that the Spirit does not dwell in 
and comfort the heart of the unregenerate man, 
but reproves and convicts him, leading him to 
repent and giving him the ability to accept the 
truth, believe in the Lord Jesus and His blood; 
when this is done the Holy Spirit becomes the 
comforting witness of his adoption as a son into 
the household of God. Assurance of adoption 
they strongly declared to be the privilege of the 
Christian, and that as the young believer yielded 
himself in faith to Christ, He would sanctify him 
wholly and save him to the uttermost. 

Thomas Kimber shows that they proclaimed 
with uncompromising earnestness, that the Lord 
Jesus Christ Himself had finished, and forever 
abrogated, in the new covenant dispensation, 
all the types, shadows, ritualism and priesthood 
of the Law. But, instead of quoting further, we 
would recommend that the little pamphlet be 
bought and read. 





DIED.. 


COOK.—Fourth month 28th, 1880, at her residence, 
near Centerville, Wayne County, Indiana, Margaret 
Cook, daughter of Abraham and Elizabeth Cook, de- 
ceased, aged 42 years, an esteemed member of West 
Grove Montaly Meeting. From early childhood she 
was a great lover of attendiug religious meetings, and 
of reading the Bible and other religious bodks. She 
was of a meek and loving spirit, and always loved 
the company of the pious. All along through her 
life’s journey her affections were placed on Heaven 
and heavenly things more than earthly fading pleasures. 
During her short illness she suffered much bodily pain, 
but her mind was stayed on God, manifesting much 
love for her precious Saviour, saying many times how 
precious the name of Jesus was, and that she had al- 
ways loved Him, and that she was going to be with 
Him in that beautiful world where sorrow and sickness 
are never known. The night before her death she 
exclaimed, ‘‘Glory to God in the highest, peace on 
earth and good will to men.” She was very anxious 
that her friends should all know that her peace was 
made with God. 


EWER.--Sixth month 29th, 1880, Clarissa Ewer, 
widow of the late Joseph Ewer, aged 79 years, a 
member of Sandwich Monthly Meeting, Massachusetts. 
She was of a modest, unassuming disposition and re- 
tiring character; hence she was not prominent outside 
the domestic and neighborhood circle. In this, how- 
ever, her labors of love and duty were, though ardu- 
ous, unremitted through a long life, till at last, we 
doubt not, she finds rest in the arms of Him who bears 
our griefs and carries our sorrows. 
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THE MIGRATION OF THE FREEDMEN from the|conversions, stupendous solemnities, and an 
Southwestern States to Kansas does not stop. They | amount of good incalculable. The secret of his 
will come at all risks. Their reasons for leaving their | success in evangelistic work is that the Hol 
homes are not obscure or difficult to understand. They | Ghost accompanies him all the time. More than 
are the same which have led white men to brave every | 4 thousand souls have during these few weeks 


hardship,—the desire to found homes for themselves fi nversion.”’— Christian 
and their children where they can enjoy the protection pa See ; Standard, 


of equal laws and the privileges of political liberty. AT the late Mildmay Conference, Dr. Moffat 


The Kansas Freedmen’s Relief Association, un-|the venerable missionary, said, as reported in 
moved by harsh criticism, continues its merciful aid to| the London Christian : 


them. It feeds the starving, cares for the old and| ,, Th lane. of eaten h 
sick, and procures work for the able-bodied, for the c su ia aaeceetaas ig the grandest 
latter purpose sending many to Iowa and neighboring | OP¢ that could possibly occupy the mind of man, 
States, as the cheapest method of securing this end. He had been laboring for fifty years beyond the 
Kansas has but 900,000 inhabitants, barely two-| boundaries of civilization—a good deal of the 
thirds of the population of New York City, and many|time amongst savages. When he landed in 
of these are new immigrants, struggling to make new | Africa there. was no missionary among any of 
homes, who can employ no colored people. Help from | the native tribes, and no written or spoken lan. 
other parts is imperative, and must be patiently afforded | guage. Now there are missionaries connected 
till the danger of starvation and death to the colored | with six different societies laboring successfully 
people ceases. The Association does nothing to stim-|in various parts of the great dark continent, 
ulate the migration except to relieve actual distress. It | There are many native churches, and the Scrip- 
does not feed the able-bodied more than thirty-six tures are translated into the Kaffir, the Basuto, 
hours, only until labor can be procured for them. , the Bechuana, and other languages. We may 
Contributions can be sent to Elizabeth L. Comstock, | wel] say, ‘What hath God wrought!’ Formerly 
Topeka, Kansas, or to Joshua L. Baily, No. 210) there were many difficulties from the suspicions 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. and animosities of the natives. Now the natives 
Se ee eee will follow a departing missionary for hundreds 


; : ; of miles, weeping and sorrowing because their 
THE NEXT TERM of Friends’ Boarding-school at : ee S 


; ‘ teacher and friend is to be temporarily absent 
Providence, R. I., will open Ninth month Ist, 188o. | . : ys 
For catalogue, address from their midst. Dr. Moffat gave many striking 


. ‘ai and glorious examples of the power of the Gospel 
IED FE SNE |in subduing the hearts and renewing the lives of 
| the savage tribes among whom he had lived, and 
| closed his interesting review of the past by the 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE } expression of his deep and abiding solicitude for 
; the people of Africa.” 








THE SALVATION ARMY has now twenty sta- | 
tions in the United States, all established within 
four months. 

Officers were sent to Belfast, Ireland, and in | stention, although it was in one of the very 
five weeks reported hundreds of souls penitent | ort : 

: : are parts of the city, 
and seeking mercy, and a band of soldiers raised | a reais hina tien tee aiiadins See 
* ance oe ee ae eee eae eee | occu ied and two stations have been opened at 

_Many of the young women who conduct ser- | —— Stati bout to be 
vices are illiterate, and William Booth has | Boulogne-sur-Mer. tations are abou 
opened a Training Home for them, to accommo- opened at La Rochelle and Rochfort. 
date 15 ¢o 25, where they are trained in reading, pee 5 . a 
&c., and in the work of visitation, open-air and| THE missionaries of the China Inland Mission 
in-door meetings. Such is the devotion of the | — meet ye ae ae 
myn a ee : nomenon a ae Soak ™ walighen aeons six 7 oven genera- 
a Home of Rest has been provided for them.| . ; : 
és ” tions. Their numbers must be considerable. 
ae cae oe eeiaeagca te: | Mr. Nicoll writes that when he was in Yunnan 

‘he was told, at a village where he rested over 

T. DeWitt TALMAGE says of the meetings | night, that there was a family of Roman Catholics 
held in the Brooklyn Tabernacle by Thomas in the place. He started out in the morning 
Harrison : | with a hope that he might meet some one of the 

“Rev. Thomas Harrison, the young evange-| family. He was more successful than he ex 
list, closes his work at Brooklyn Tabernacle in a| pected, easily singling out a shop in which 4 
full tide of blessings. His services have wrought | picture of Jesus hung. Stopping to look at the 
unparalleled success ; six hundred and seventy | picture, the owner of the shop came forward, 
souls have, after careful examination, connected | with the eager inquiry, “‘ Do you praise Jesus? 
themselves with the Tabernacle, while hundreds | The missionary says this little incident gave him 
have gone to other churches, other cities, and/ more pleasure than anything else that occurred 
other lands to profess faith in Christ. Thousands during his journey. Mr. Nicoll was accompa 
have attended night after night, through the in-| nied by his wife, whose presence excited great 
tense summer heat. Some of the characteris-| curiosity. At Chungk’ing, for the first two 
tics of the meetings have been great quietness, | weeks, from 100 to 200 women called daily to 
profound convictions for sin, the conversion of| see Mrs. Nicoll, and subsequently the number 


Pastor MCALL’s mission stations in Paris now 
number twenty-four. At the opening of a new 
one lately there was a large attendance and rapt 








many prominent business men, and influential | of callers increased to from 400 to 500. | There 
citizens, and heads of families by the fifties, the | has been a most excellent opportunity for 
preaching to them.—Jndependent. 


arousal of dead professors of religion, Pauline | 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


THIRD QUARTER. 
Eighth month Ist, 1880. 
Genesis ii. 31-32, xii. 1-10. 


Lesson 5. 
THE CALL OF ABRAM. 

GotpeN Trext.—‘‘In thee shall all families of the earth 
be blessed.”—Genesis xii. 3. 

After Noah had received the promise from 
God, he commenced to till the soil and planted 
a vineyard, in this showing a preference for set- 
tled life, but instead of using the fruit of the vine 
for its proper purpose, “he drank of the wine 
and was drunken,”’ which caused him to act 
disgracefully. 

This shows how early drunkenness was in the 
world, and how aman who had enjoyed such 
close communion with God might suddenly be- 
come a reproach instead of an honor, as a 
believer in God. The best saints need to watch, 
lest they not only sin, but lead others to do so. 
The condemnation of Canaan, because of the 
mean advantage taken by Ham to lower the 
dignity of Noah in the eyes of Shem and Japheth, 
teaches the danger of taking advantage of any 
one in such acondition. Sin often brings evil 
consequences which affect the sinner and his 
posterity. The respectful treatment of their 
father by Shem and Japheth was rewarded to 
them. The prophecy of Noah concerning his 
sons concludes his history in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

The tenth chapter of Genesis gives the descen- 
dants of Noah, with the countries to which they 
emigrated. It is difficult at the present time to 


define the exact extent of the various places | 


mentioned. 


The building of the tower of Babel, as recorded | 


in the eleventh chapter, is stated to have been 
commenced that the builders might have a name. 
It was not built on a mountain, but on a flat 
plain, near where Babylon afterwards stood, 
where there was no rock, but plenty of good 








clay; hence the building was of bricks, fastened | 
together with the bitumen, which was abundant | 
in that country. God confounded their language. | 


so that the work could not go on. In their 


ambition they had intended to make the tower | 


a centre of a powerful community, different from 
the nomadic tribes of the time. The genealogy 


of Abram is next given, showing him to be a/| 


descendant of Shem. 


THE LESSON. 


Chap. xi, 31. And Terah took Abram his son. | 


Terah, the ninth in descent from Shem, was an 


call of Abram, decided to leave Ur of the 
Chaldees* and emigrate ina southwesterly direc- 
tion. He came with Lot, the son of his deceased 
son Haran, with Abram his son and Sarai his 
daughter-in-law, Abram's wife, and located at 
Charran or Haran, and there died, Why he did 
not go on to Canaan,is not stated. The geheal- 
ogy of Sarai is not given in the Bible, but as 
Abram in chapter xxii. 2 and 12, said that she 
was his sister, the daughter of his father, but not 
of his mother, it is reasonable to suppose that 


<imemae 
*Some modern c 


on the right beak ommentators identify Ur with Umgheir, 
ur, 


of the lower Euphrates, anciently called 


| 


| 
| 


|God’s command, the obedience of trust. 
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Abram did not make a false statement, though 
he intended to convey a false impression of their 
relation to each other to Abimelech. 

32. Whether Abram left Terah in Charran, 
or whether he staid with him till his death, is a 
matter of uncertainty. In the discourse of Ste- 
phen (see Acts vii.,) the statement is made that 
Terah was dead when Abram removed into 
Canaan, but as Stephen was only wishing to 
show that Abraham received the promise before 
he removed from Ur, the other fact would be 
unimportant. 

Chapter xii. 1. The command to Abram was 
‘Get thee out of thy country and from thy kin- 
dred and from thy father’s house.” These three 
separate commands are not alike. He was first 
to leave his country (the command was given 
when he was still living in Ur). 

And from thy kindred. He was not to form a 
colony of his tribe in a new territory, but the 
command was to leave his kindred. 

His father’s house;—yet another separation ; 
and he was to travel with only his own house- 
hold and that of Lot to a land that would be shown 
to him, although unknown toAim when he started. 
Abram was to give up much that was near and 
dear in life, and to become separated from the 
idolatrous influences of his family and people. 
From the time that he was called of God to 
leave his home and his country and his friends 


till his death, the training which he réceived was 
| that of giving up at God’s call, of making the 


sacrifice,—the promise to him was great, but 
obedience to every command was required. 

And the history of Abram in this respect is 
the history of all those who have become shin- 
ing lights in the church of God. Those who 
have never known what giving up is,—who have 
never had to go out into the world relying on 
God, have never become strong for His service. 
As the father of a great nation it was necessary 
that Abram should not only learn self-denial, 
but also self-reliance, which would be developed 
by living in an unknown country, among stran- 
gers of another race. 

2. A great nation, Fulfilled literally in Israel, 
spiritually in all believers in Christ, for he was 
“the father of all them that believe.” 

I will bless thee. His favor attended him in 
his life of faith and obedience. 

Thou shalt be a blessing. A channel of Divine 
favor to others, keeping the true religion, hand- 


|ing it down to his descendants, and becoming 


the ancestor of our Lord. 
3. As he was “the friend of God,” the Divine 


saulane te | blessing was to extend to all who approved his 
ater (see Joshua xxiv. 2,) who for some un-| character as a godly man; condemnation to all 
explained reason, possibly on account of the | 


who should consider him as vile, or treat him 
with contempt. 

Mahommedans, as well as Jews and Christians, 
have honored the name of Abraham. 

4. So Abram departed. In obedience to 
And 
Lot went with him. Abram appears to have 
had a strong love for his nephew Lot, who shared 
his belief in Jehovah, but was not actuated by 
the same lofty spirit of faith. 

Abram was seventy-five years old when he 
started on his journey to a country which God 
should show him. 

5. The souls that they had gotten. Most com- 


| mentators consider that this refers to the trained 
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neers 
servants or dependants in Abram’s household, | man, that he had not always full faith in God's 
He crossed the Euphrates, and probably went by | protecting care. He suffered the consequence 
or near Damascus. The Canaan to which they | of hisintended deceit in the severe rebuke which 
came was already peopled, and so he journeyed |he received from Pharaoh, and when he after. 
about in it, remembering the promise. wards resorted to the same subterfuge he re. 

6. At Sichem—afterwards Shechem and Sychar | ceived a more severe reprimand from Abimelech, 
—he appears to have made some stay. This | But we find in him the father of the faithful, the 
place, so beautifully situated, with Ebal and| patriarch whom God had chosen of all the fami. 
Gerizim on either side, was afterwards very |lies of the earth to be the one through whom 
widely known, for there the blessings and the|the whole world should be blessed,—the self. 
curses were pronounced. The expression J/aim| denying, self-sacrificing man, who confessed 





of Moreh would be as correctly rendered oa of | himself a stranger and a pilgrim on the earth, 


Moreh, for there does not appear to have been 
any plain in this part of Palestine. 

The Canaanite was then in the land The 
Canaanites had probably spread northward from 
near the Red Sea, and had partially dispossessed 
more ancient inhabitants. The iniquity of the 
people had not become so great as afterwards 


TRUTHS SUGGESTED. 

ist. When the world was losing the true faith 
and lapsing into idolatry, God, for the sake of the 
race, called Abram. 

znd. He was called out; so are Christians; 
the church is a people called out to be separa. 


. , 
when his descendants were to drive them out, ted unto Christ. 


7. The Lord appeared ; not only a voice, but 
a manifestation in some unknown way. 

Unio thy seed will I give this land. The first 
promise of possession of the land. In looking 
over the history of his posterity we do not find 
that they ever did possess that whole country, 
except by conquest in Solomon’s time, but God 
did fulfill His promise to them, only they failed 
to do that which should enable them to drive out 
the alien. 

And there builded he an altar unto the Lord 
who appeared unto him. Surrounded by idola- 
ters, he showed his gratitude for the promise by 
publicly worshipping God, erecting an altar unto 
Him. The Bible is silent here in regard to what 
was offered thereon, but Abram would not 
offer unto God that which cost him little. The 
Hebrew word for altar means the place of 
slaughter or of sacrifice ; it is therefore probable 
that it was a burnt offering of some animal. 

8. Moving from thence he pitched his tent on 
the east of Bethel. In this, as in many other 
places, the name of the town is anticipated, for 
Jacob named the place Bethel—-the house of God. 
This place was called Luz atthe first. Abram 
again built an altar to the Lord. If the altar at 
the oak of Moreh was to commemorate God's 
promise, this altar does not appear to have been 
built with any such view, but simply to worship 
God by sacrifice, He called on the name of the 
Lord ; offered prayer and praise. 

g. Abram appears to have traveled over 
most of the land, for he probably came into Ca- 
naan by way of Damascus, and now he has 
reached the southwest corner of the land. 


A famine. The country was probably poorly 
cultivated, and a drought would easily cause a 


famine. Egypt would be watered by the Nile, 
and have plenty. 


10. Being so near Egypt, he continues his 
journey, and enters that land which should in 
after years become the granary of the world, and 













3rd. Abram believed God’s word and showed 
his faith by obedience. Obedience is faith in 
exercise. 

4th, God’s commands, even if contrary to our 
natural choice, are always for our highest good; 
they are the expression of Divine love, and 
blessings accompany them. 

sth. Those who believe in and obey God are 
not only blessed, but made a blessing to others, 
Christ is so united to his people that what is done 
towards them is regarded by Him as done tow- 
ards Himself. 


are Abram’s seed and heirs of the promises 
to him. 

8th. Abram dwelt in tents and was a s0- 
journer—so the Christian has not his home in 
the world, but is a pilgrim to a better country, 
that is a heavenly. 

gth. Abram kept up family worship, openly 
acknowledging God among strangers—so should 
we. God appeared unto Abram; but he 
dwells in our hearts by His Spirit, if we have 
given our hearts to Christ. 





——_——_—_—_—_—— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 








CHEYENNE AGENCY. 


DARLINGTON I. T., Seventh mo 1, 1880. 

C. F. Coffin: 

Dear friend:—During the past ten days 
we have had abundance of rain, which has 
brought gladness to many hearts. Those 
who have tended their gardens and cor 
fields during the dry weather will now pro 


where his descendants should within a few years | bably be repaid with a pretty good crop. 


go for food. But he only sojourned there; it was 
not the land promised to him and his posterity. 


Our health is good, excepting we se 
troubled with rheumatism. On the two 


In Genesis over twelve chapters are devoted to| jagt Sabbaths our meetings have been more 


the life of Abraham; in the international series 
six lessons; so that the history of one who re- 
ceived the title of “The friend of God,’’ (see 
2 Chron. xx. 7; Isaiah xli. 8; James ii. 22) should 


satisfactory occasions. We had a ony: 
who has been seventeen years with ¢ 
Cheyennes to interpret, and all seemed to 





claim our careful attention. The next few verses|evince a good deal more interest. L 


after this lesson show that he was not a perfect! Sabbath about one hundred and tweilf 
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adult Indians attended the Bible-school| Although the past few years have been a 
and services, which are conducted very much} season of great financial depression, there 
as we did at Shawnee. has of late been a constant gain in the finan- 

Our schools closed yesterday, and now|ces. Notwithstanding the deficiency of two 
for two months we shall probably see but| buudred dollars ‘reported to the last New 
little of the children, except as we go to| York Yearly Meeting, the fact that more 
camp, and not yet having a conveyance, we | than four hundred dollars were paid at the 
shall not have opportunity to make many | same time towards interest and principal of 
visits. I have bought a span of iron-grey | former debts, shows that there was a posi- 
horses at a cost of $139, and a set of pretty | tive gain much exceeding the deficiency. 
good harness at $10, and we wish to geta| The new action of the Yearly Meeting 
conveyance as soon as possible. There| bas caused a suspension in the arrangements, 
would be about ten dollars freight to add | but it is strongly hoped by the friends of the 
for delivery here, making the total outlay |institution that with so much to encourage 
$275. It seems asking a good deal in ad-|its continuance, and with the complete and 
vance on salary, but we cannot feel content| excellent buildings, pleasant grounds, exten- 
to sit down and say, come to us; we must go|sive apparatus, &c., and with so many 
to them if we would make ourselves very | young persons looking earnestly to partake 
effective. If thee will send me a draft for | of its benefits, increased efforts may be made 
($300) three hundred dollars and charge to| to place it on a more durable basis, by an 
my account, we will be greatly obliged. endowment sufficient to secure it from any 

‘We paid our friends at Shawnee a short | uncertainty by possible fluctuation in atten- 
visit, found them generally in good health. | dance. J. J. ¥. 
The Shawnee school has not been nearly so| Since the above was written, Professor 
large as last year, and the scholars have| Cook, who had been at the head of this in- 
not been disciplined so well. In fact some| stitution, has agreed to continue to conduct 


197 


of them boasted of having things pretty 
much their own way. The Agent and cer- 
tain employees being profane men, the boys, 
of course, must be profane, etc. 
With kindest regards, thy friend, 
ELKANAH BEARD. 


OAKWOOD SEMINARY. 

Since the appearance of the brief notice 
of this institution in a late number of 
Friends’ Review, so many inquiries have 
been made by Friends relative to its condi- 
tion and prospects, that some additional 
information will doubtless be acceptable. 

As ithe school property has not yet 
been leased as directed by the Yearly 
Meeting, it is believed that a statement of 





it, much to the satisfaction of those inter- 
ested in it. Its former patrons may, there- 
fore, expect it to sustain its reputation as a 
thoroughly good school.—Ep. F. R. 





TO CHURCH OFFICERS. 


I feel my mind drawn towards ministers, 
elders and overseers of our Society, with 
desires that we may discharge our duty 
towards one another and the flock, as God 
gives us ability. We should humble our- 
selves before Him to know His will, aud 
then act in accordance therewith, not mov- 
ing till we have a clear discernment of His 
command. Then he will bless our labors, 
sinners will be reached, and our Father will 
be glorified. This He is calling for at our 
hands as leaders of the flock. 


its condition, and of the school, during the| I do beseech that none of us do anything 
term recently closed, may encourage prompt | tbat will undervalue our church, and scatter 
measures for its continuence. At the close|or divide the flock. I fear lest some of us at 
of the late term, nearly forty of the students | times get an impression that God has shown 
received special certificates of satisfactory | us what we must do, and that this we will 
progress in study and punctual attendance | do regardless of what the church or any one 
at all recitations, and the principal stated|may order. My dear friends, let any of us 
that there had never been a term when the|remember that when we are unwilling to 
students generally had done themselves|take the advice of our friends, we are in 
more credit in all respects. A large number|danger ourselves. Let us then carefully 
were ready to return if satisfactory arrange-| avoid all that would cause strifes or divis- 
ments were made for the continuance of the|sions among us, and labor for that which 
school. As a proof of the high character | would make for peace and unity. 

of the students, it was stated that there was| When we miss our way we should be 
& larger number ready to enter the gradua-| willing to acknowledge it. Others look to 
ting class next year, than there had ever| us as those who should be examples, and we 
been at any time since the origin of the in-| should be careful to give no room for any 
stitution. just offence. Then we will not have any- 
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thing to acknowledge ; and this is the better 
way. It seems to me that by our misses we 
drive others away from us. Ob! what a 
pure and upright people we should be in all 
our walk and dealings among men, that we 
may show others the way to Christ. A 
little miss on our part may cause others to 
doubt. Let us in all things endeavor to 
build up, not tear down. 

I believe we should be very careful how 
we introduce new things into the church, 
such as singing hymns with a book and 
notes. Let us seek in all our religious ser- 
vices to be moved by the Holy Spirit, and 
we may hope to be kept out of all empty 
forms, and be bound together so that our 
bond cannot be easily broken. We should 
then soon gain what we have lost. The 
Lord Jesus by the Spirit will lead us out of 
all evil if we will give heed to it. 


JOHN Moon. 
Lyon County, Kas., Sixth mo. 25th, 1880. 


—-—— — «oe ———__ 


A Propuecy.—In the year 1598 our Eng- 
lish poet, Samuel Daniel, wrote these lines: 
« And who knows whither we may vent 

The treasure of our tongue? To what strange shores 
This gain of our best glory may be sent 

T’ enrich unknowing nations with our stores ? 

What worlds in the yet unformed Occident 
May come refined with th’ accents that are ours ?” 


Now, those lines were written at a time 
when there was not a single Englishman 
settled in America. Every effort to establish 
an English colony there had been a disas- 
trous failure. Sir Walter Raleigh had fitted 
out no less than seven expeditions, and spent 
£40,000, an enormous sum in those days, in 
endeavoring to colonize Virginia; but the 
result was a miserable fiasco. Those of the 
early settlers who did not leave their bones 
whitening among the forests and savannahs, 
came back in wretched plight to tell a pitiful 
tale of famine and. pestilence and massacre. 
All bope of ever founding an American set- 
tlement died out; the idea was recognized 
as too chimerical to be ever realized. The 
most far sighted men shrugged their shoul- 
ders, and pronounced the thing impossible, 
and England with a sigh relinquished all 
hope of colonizing America. Seven years 
later, on the 19th of December, 1606, three 
small vessels—the largest only 100 tons 
burden—set sail from Blackwall. Among the 
adventurers who manned them was the 
famous Captain John Smith. The poet was 
down upon the quay at Blackwall, and saw 
that little band of pioneers set out upon their 
quest. Little did he think, doubtless, that 
in them he saw the germ from which was to 
spring the fulfillment of his own prophecy. 
But it was so, for the colony established by 
Captain John Smith in Virginia gave Eng- 











REVIEW. 





land her first firm foothold in the New World, 
It is interesting to think of that unconscious 
prophet watching with his own eyes the de, 
parture of the expedition that was to found 
an English-speaking community “ in the yet 
unformed Occident,” which should far eclipse 
in splendor and wealth and power the wildest 
dreams of his own imagination.—London 
Society. 








T saw that either I must be buried by that 
baptism of Christ with Him into death, or 
else there would be no rising with Him into 
newness of life. There might be a rising 
into newness of profession; but that would 
not do, it was newness of life I must come 
to; the other I had tried over and over.— 
John Burnyeat. 


M. M. E., in his “ Review of the Dunker 
Church for 1880,” says, ‘‘ The practice of 
holding public collections at the dedications 
of meeting-bouses was objected to by the 
annual meeting.” Dedication of meeting. 
houses is something new to us, hence we are 
hardly qualified to venture an opinion either 
for that custom or the collection part. We 
have often thought it would be well to in 
duce the people to dedicate their hearts, their 
lives, their all to the Lord, and make less 
fuss about the wood, the stone, the glass, the 
brick, and the iron of which the house is 
composed. But then that is the weakness 
of the creature. He is sure to leave the 
higher for the lower, the spiritual for the 
natural; and as for the collections, they, 
perhaps, would better be taken before the 
house is built.——-Brethren at Work. 


a 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 





Dust Showers.—M. Daubrée has given at 
account of the dust showers that were ob 
served from the 2lst to the 25th of April, 
1880, in the departments of the Lower Alps, 
Istre and Ain. Heavy dark clouds, resem 
bling a dense yellowish mist, traversed the 
valleys during the day, depositing a reddish 
dust with a little water. The neighboring 
mountains were covered with snow, which 
assumed a rusty hue to the height of about 
three kilometres (1.864 miles), and above 
that height it remained white. The snow, 
upon melting, left a deposit of yellowish 
brown color, a little redder than limonite 
dust and almost impalpable. None of the 
particles were attracted by the magnet, 5? 
that the dust was not probably cosmical, 
but it resembled in its structure the sand of 
Sahara. F. de Jussieu reports a similar 
shower at Autun, on the 15th of April, 
which there were traces of iron and perhaps 
also of lead. A shower occurred in Sicily 
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on the 10th of April, which is said to have 
deposited considerable quantities of metallic 
iron covered with a thin layer of oxide. 
Prof. Orazio Silvestri, of the Meteorological 
Institute in Catania, gives an account of a 
shower during the night of March 29-30, in 
which the dust contained particles of iron, 
small infusoria and organic molecules. Some 
of the particles were spherical, as if they 
had been melted.— Comptes rendus; Fortsch. 
der Zeit. 


Marrer A Mope or Mortion.—Since the 
publication of Tyndall’s interesting volume, 
‘“ Heat a Mode of Motion,” natural philoso- 
phers have generally adopted the opinion 
that the highest physical law is the law of 
motion, and that the difference in physical 
phenomena is due to differences in the char- 
acter of motions. Prof. Crookes, whose ex- 
periments upon “radiant matter” have been 
noticed in the Review, has lately expressed 
his belief that matter itself was only a 
“mode of motion.” This is another evi- 
dence of the difficulty which modern science 
finds in giving any other explanation of the 
facts of creation than the one which is given 
in Genesis: ‘‘And the Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters.” 


——— ome 


ATOMS. 


All bodies are composed of molecules, and 
these again of atoms, so minute as to elude 
the observation of the most powerful micro- 
scope. These tiny particles are not in con- 
tact,even in the most compact and dense 
substances, but, considering their size, are 
at immense distances apart. 

A very curious illustration has been given 
of this philosophical truth. Suppose a liftle 
Lilliput small enough to inhabit an atom 
situated at the centre of a huge boulder. 
Far away from him, at telescopic distances, 





he would see the other molecules arranged | Selected. 


around his world as we see the sun, moon 
and stars, scattered over the sky. 

Thus it is with our earth, the huge globe 
upon which we live. It is only an atom of 
the solar system, while the solar system it- 
self is only a molecule of the universe. We 
little Lilliputs, living on this earth atom, 
peer out into the infinite distances of space 
at the mighty orbs of our solar molecules of 
the universe. 

The particles of matter are not ‘‘ dead 
and dumb,” but full of life and power. In 
each atom there are manifested heat, light, 
electricity, chemical affinity, gravitation— 
the forces that give form and permanence 
to each world. The forces of nature are 
Universal; cohesion binds together the 
atoms alike of a stone and a star. Gravita- 
tion holds us to the earth as it does the 








earth to the sun, Arcturus and the Pleia- 
des to us. Light visits every world. 
Where light, heat and the: elements of mat- 
ter are, there chemical affinity and electrici- 
ty must work their transformations. 

Thus the tiny drop of dew that sparkles 
and trembles in the perfumed chalice of a 
flower is moulded by the same forces that 
shapethe form and mark the path of the far- 
thest planet that courses through the heavens. 
A grain of sand sparkling on the sea-shore 
is bound by the indissoluble ties of common 
laws to every star that sparkles along the 
infinite shores of space. Nature has one 
Author. He is the true philosopher who 

“« Sees alike in stars and flowers a part 

OF the self-same universal being, 

That is throbbing in his mind and heart.” 
He cannot be content with laws or forces, 
but finds in them constant manifestations of 
the power and wisdom of the Creator, in 
whose Almighty will alone exists the source 
of all beauty, motion and life.—Astronomer. 


———-- oe 


THOUGHTS OF GOD. 


My Maker! of Thy power the trace 

In every creature’s form and face, 
The wondering soul surveys ! 

Thy wisdom, infinite, above 

Seraphic thought, a Father’s love 
As infinite displays ! 


From all that meets or eye or ear, 

There falls a genial, holy fear, 

Which like the heavy dew of morn, 
Refreshes while it bows the heart forlorn ! 


Great God! Thy works how wondrous fair! 
Vet sinful man didst Thou declare 
The whole earth’s voice and mind! 
Lord, e’en as Thou all-present art, 
Oh may we still with heedful heart 
Thy presence know and find! 
Then come what will, of weal or woe, 
Joy’s bosom-spring shall steady flow ; 
For though ’tis Heaven Thyself to see, 
Where but Thy shadow falls, grief cannot be. 
— Coleridge. 


————_ +oe- 


TO PRAYER. 


To prayer, to prayer ;—for the morning breaks, 
And earth in her Maker’s smile awakes. 

His light is on all below and above, 

The light of gladness, and life, and love. 
Oh, then on the breath of this early air, 

Send upward the incense of grateful prayer. 





To prayer ;—for the glorious sun is gone, 

And the gathering darkness of night comes on. 
Like a curtain from God’s kind hand it flows, 

To shade the couch where His children repose. 
Then kneel, while the watching stars are bright, 
And give your last thoughts to the Guardian of night. 


To prayer ;—for the day that God has blest, 

Comes tranquilly on with its welcome rest. 

It speaks of creation’s early bloom ; 

It speaks of the Prince who burst the tomb. 

Then summon the spirit’s exalted powers, 

And devote to Heaven the hallowed hours. 
Selected, —H. Ware, Fr. 
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C FFICES OF THE HOLY SPIRIT; by Dr. 
/” Clark. English edition. Tinted paper. Price, 
post-paid, $1.00. Address NICHOLSON & BRo., 
4t Richmond, Indiana, 

YOUNG MAN, a member of the Society of 

Friends, of 24% years’ experience as a public 
school teacher in Massachusetts, with good references, 
desires a situation to teach in a Friends’ school, or 
elsewhere. Address Horace E. Swift, West Fal- 
mouth, Mass. 





TLANTIC CITY.—Whitall Cottage (formerly 
owned by John M. Whitall,) is now ready for 
Boarders, and will be kept oren all the year. 
4t-eow MARGARET FOTHERGILL. 





2: —— 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 2oth inst. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—The bill for compensation to 
Irish tenants for disturbance, was further discussed on 
the 14th, 15th and 16th. On the last named day, an 
amendment was offered by Gladstone, making the last 
clause of the bill provide for compensation in the dis- 
cretion of the County Judge, if non-payment of rent 
is caused by the prevailing distress and the tenant is 
willing to continue in occupation upon reasonable 
terms as to rent, arrears of rent and otherwise, and if 
such terms are refused by the landlord without a rea- 
sonable alternate. Parnell moved to add after alter- 
nate, “ comprising just and reasonable terms as to rent, 
arrears of rent and otherwise to the incoming tenant, 
if any.” To this Gladstone objected, and after discus- 
sion, it was withdrawn, and Gladstone’s amendment 
was adopted by a vote of 225 to 23. Some of the 
Irish members have indicated a purpose to obstruct by 
dilatory motions all action, unless the bill be modified 
in accordance with their views, but Gladstone shows 
no disposition to yield to them. The bill passed in 
Committee on the 19th, all Opposition amendments 
being rejected. 

On the 16th, a resolution was adopted in the House 
of Commons, by 171 to 116, declaring that the pro- 
posed erection in Westminster Abbey of a statue to 
the late Prince Louis Napoleon, («Prince Imperial”) is 
inconsistent with the national character of the edifice. 
A clause declaring it calculated to impair the good 
feeling between England and France was in the origi- 
nal motion, but was omitted before putting it on its 
passage. Gladstone advised the House not to inter- 
fere, as the matter was wholly under the control of 
the Dean of Westminster, (A. P. Stanley); and before 
the final vote on the motion, he and other members 
of the Government left the House, declining to vote. 
It is said that Dean Stanley has since communicated 
the resolution of the House to the Memorial Commit- 
tee, under whose orders the statue was preparéd, as 
an indication that some other location must be chosen 
for it. 

An explosion occurred on the 15th at Risca colliery, 
near Newport, Monmouthshire, Wales, by which 118 
men are believed to have perished. The explosion is 
attributed to lightning striking the winding gear at 
the top of the shaft. The ventilating apparatus was 
partially destroyed, and part of the roof also fell in, 
so that search for the men was necessarily delayed ; 
6co yards of the pit had been explored up to the 18th, 
and 17 bodies had been found. 

IRELAND.—Cheering accounts of the condition and 
prospects of the crops come from all parts the 
island, though there are reports of the appearance of 
potato blight in some parts of Counties Dublin, Sligo, 
Cork and Mayo. The blight is confined to cértain 
old varieties of potato. Reports of famine fever in 
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the west of Ireland have been circulated, but Official 
investigations have proved that the first accounts were 
exaggerated, and that such fever as existed was not the 
result of starvation, but was ordinary typhus, to which 
the people are constantly predisposed from the bad 
sanitary condition of their dwellings. 

‘FRANCE.—The Senate and Chamber of Deputies 
have been prorogued. 

The Minister of Finance stated in the Senate on 
the 13th, that the Treasury would be able, during the 
current year, to redeem 167,000,000 francs’ worth of 
Treasury bonds, notwithstanding the sacrifice of 153, 
000,000 nominally of taxation by the reduction of 
taxes on wine and sugar, which is to take effect from 
the 1st of Tenth month next. He expects that the 
increased consumption of sugar will materially lessen 
the nominal loss of revenue, and that the year’s reve. 
nue will exceed the budget estimate by 20 per cent. 

The anniversary of the taking of the Bastile and 
its destruction by the populace in 1789, was celebra- 
ted as a national fete on the 14th. 

SPpAIN.—A number of the Jesuits expelled from 
France have gone to Spain. Some of them have 
purchased the palace of Ocha, near Burgos. Some 
members of the order have starte« for the Philippine 
Islands. The Council of State has not yet delivered 
an opinion on the question of the residence of foreign 
Jesuits in the kingdom, which has been submitted 
to it. 

ITALY.—Cardinal Nina, the Papal Secretary of State, 
has resigned. It is thought that one great obstacle in 
the way of reconciliation with Germany has thus been 
removed. 

GERMANY.—The Prussian government has officially 
denied the report that a deficient harvest is appre- 
hended in that country, 

The _ residence of Professor Mommsen, the distin- 
guished antiquarian, near Berlin, was burned last 
week, and a valuable collection of scientific and his: 
torical works, &c., gathered with great labor and 
expense from many parts of the world, was destroyed. 

TurRKEY.—A number of German officials are said 
to have suddenly appeared at Constantinople, recom- 
mended by the German government, at the suggestion 
of their Ambassador, to undertake a radical reform of 
Turkish finances. This is considered an indication 
that the Sultan begins to recognize the desperate finan- 
cial condition of Turkey. It is stated also that the 
English and French Ambassadors have spoken very 
plainly to the Sultan respecting the decisions of the 
Berlin Conference, telling him that his throne would 
be in danger if he refused to accept and carry them 
out. 

INDIA.—A great embankment in Scinde, known 
the Kusmare Bund, has given way, but can be 
easily repaired. It extends a distance of forty miles, 
and was constructed to protect a large tract of country 
from floods. It broke two years ago, when the flood 
carried away several miles of the Indus Valley railway. 

DomEsTiC.—The steamer Dessong, carrying the 
obelisk presented by the late Khedive of Egypt to the 
United States, arrived at New York on the 2oth inst. 
The obelisk consists of a single stone 70 feet long, 8 
feet square at the base, and 5 feet 3 inches at the top. 
It was transported, not like that sent to London in 4 
case specially constructed for it, but in the hold of the 
steamer. It is to be erected in Central Park, New 
York City. 

The military commanders stationed on the borders 
of Indian Territory deny that any organized attempt 
at the invasion of that territory has been made. Get. 
Pope reported on the 13th that some small parties 
have been misled by such reports, but have been met 
and turned back by the troops. On the 14th, Captain 
Payne and 22 men were arrested by a party of scouls 
and were to be consigned to military custody. 


